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GOOD WORDS.—IIL. other communities until we have the settlement 


We represent the pedestrian class among the churches ; | 8TOWN Into a town, and if the natural conditions are 
we progress only as we put forth effort, having no favorable enough, to the city, and possibly a vast me- 
) ] a aahdiee eeaieatane tropolis with its hundreds of thousands of individuals. 
machinery A. CAFES 8 Oy SEE, $F POR It is, of course, in such a condition as this last that 
indifferent. we find ourselves here in the city of Philadelphia sur- 
rounded on every side with municipal and private 
enterprises which go to make a great city. Our 
streets are paved and lighted, our houses supplied 


CHARLEs HEATH CLARK. 
In British Friend for Twelfth month, 1904. 


A LOFTIER RACE. with gas and water, cars running at all times and in 
These things shall be!—A loftier race all directions; our food stuffs, our clothing, our fuel 
Toad der the world bath tenon chal all to be had with ease, provided we have the neces- 
rise, sary money to pay for them. Here, then, we see that 

With flame of freedom in their souls what has cost some one hours of toil and effort in 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. combating nature (which many of us could not well 


do for ourselves) can be had in the coin of the United 
States, but that coin, if honestly gotten, represents 
some service rendered, some value given by the owner 
thereof. 


This is a large part of our business here in the city, 
to render service which can be turned again into 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with iand, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb ooras : ee 
The pulse of one fraternity. this life of the community, where an individual seems 
JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. such a very small force compared with the whole, I 
feel there is an opportunity to forget and lay aside 
the value and importance of individuality. It is easy 
INDIVIDUALITY. to become a part of a more or less conventional whole 
[Address of Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadelphia, before the | Whose thought and energy are directed by a limited 
Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association, First month 9th, | few. This particular condition seems to be on the 
1905. | increase all over our country. In all fields of activ- 
ity great combinations of capital in manufacturing 
and finance, great labor organizations, great depart- 
ment stores, seem to crush out in many ways individ- 
uality. This is not alone in the business world either, 
but it reaches to the home life, for we see each year 
the great apartment houses going up in our immedi- 
ate neighborhoods, where hundreds upon hundreds 
of families are giving up the individuality of their 
homes for the conventionality of two, three, four or 
five small, often poorly ventilated, overheated rooms. 
Every energy of the prospector is called into play 
to gain for himself the necessaries of life; he has 
nothing to depend upon but his individual effort; we, 
on the other hand, find ourselves with all the neces- 
saries and many comforts within comparatively easy 
reach. Naturally it is easier for us to accept things 

as we find them than to exert individuality. 


The material prosperity of this great country of 
ours, with its vast accomplishments, its railroads, its 
mines, its lumber, its grain, its manufactured prod- 
ucts, is due primarily to its unsurpassed natural ad- 
vantages. The temperate climate, the fertile soil, the 
coal, the iron, gold and silver, the forests, the tre- 
mendous coast line and vast rivers all add their share 
to the national wealth. This wealth upon which we 


That quality which differentiates one from another 
in the various characteristics of thought, of action 
and of moral fiber, we are wont to call individuality. 
As no two faces are identical in contour, although 
the same in kind, so individuality is capable of many 
phases, but constant in effect. 

In our complex city life it is easy to surrender in- 
dividuality to conventionality, to forget in a measure 
the evolution of cities from villages, villages from 
settlements, settlements from families, families from 
the prospector, and finally our utter dependence on 
the things natural as opposed to the things made— 
things conventional. 

As we analyze this process in reverse and start 
with the individual prospector we find in him strength 
of muscle, of determination, of thought, of resource 
to combat and overcome by his skill and intelligence 
the forces of nature. This is primarily his object, 
his necessity; and if success attends his efforts where- 
by some article of commercial value becomes subject 
to his command, other individuals or set of individ- 
uals will find him out and soon a settlement is 
founded. As this grows and more inhabitants come, 
there is also more ease of living; the railroads carry 
in and carry out articles of merchandise useful to 
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those essential elements, food, clothing, fuel; and in- 
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are dependent has been the accumulation of years 
and years, subject to the laws we call natural laws, 
but it was made useful to mankind through the indi- 
viduality of the Anglo-Saxon race. As with the com- 
munity so is it with the individual. 

If we are willing to accept this statement, then as 
a fact we can see that from a purely material stand- 
point the existence of the national and individual 
personality is due primarily to the existence of natu- 
ral laws. These laws as we know are governed by a 
creative power completely beyond our understand- 

ing, a power which we call divine, the power of God. 

, All the achievements of man, however stupendous 

they may seem in their accomplishments—his gir- 
7 dling of the earth by means of transportation, his 
a communication from distances, his erection of mas- 
a sive cities and high buildings, his borings into the 
earth, his great grain fields, or his wonderful inven- 
tions—all these and more too are set at naught if but 
a comparatively small change occurs in a natural en- 
vironment. Of evidence there is much, one very re- 
cent and forceful one we remember in the destruction 
of Martinique, a city of 30,000 people, in a few mo- 
ments; our own Galveston flood another. Let the 
lack of rain cause a drought, let the excess of rain 
cause a flood, let the temperature rise above a cer- 
tain point, let it fall below a certain point, then will 
we see the power of the natural law and the frailty 
of the invention of man. Fortunately for us, how- 
ever, all these things are in the hands of an all-wise, 
tender Father, who loves and pities us his children; 
in the hands of One who sent unto us many years 
ago the perfect pattern of a perfect life, our counsel- 
lor and our friend, whose personality was such as to 
have come down to us through nineteen hundred 
years. 

As Friends we believe primarily in that important 
testimony of the inward light sufficient to guide and 
direct our entire energies both in the spiritual and 
materialistic world. History is the surest teacher in 
what has been done by this wonderful power. When 
we consider the accomplishment of three years of the 
life of that greatest of personalities in breaking down 
the dependence on the traditions, formalities and con- 
ventionalities which he found in the times of his ac- 
tivity, and realize how in their stead was built up that 
new law of love, first to God, and secondly to the 
neighbor, there is surely every incentive for us to 
exert our individuality to the best of our energies and 
to the best of our understanding. 

As we realize how complete was his victory over 
the combination of the most ingenious human talent 
brought to bear at the most trying and critical mo- 
ments, as we realize how many, many times his ac- 
cusers went away condemned in their own con- 
sciences, can we not gain encouragement to stand 
fast and sure even if in some comparatively little 
point, and thereby exert an individuality which stands 
for the right, the pure, the true, the manly? Not 
once in a while, not only when it is convenient and 
easy, but in all things and at all times. Far be it from 
us, however, to confuse eccentricity with individual- 
ity. Shakespeare has well said, “To thy own self be 
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true, and it must follow as the night the day, thou 
canst not then be false to any man.” 

I do not wish to speak in generalities, but to point 
out the value and importance in a concrete manner 
of applying this principle in our contact with our fel- 
lows socially and industrially. When we read of the 
simple, positive stand which John Woolman took 
when his employer asked him to write a bill of sale 
for a slave; when we consider what a very small fac- 
tor that seemed in its inception compared with the 
vast force he was opposing, it is difficult to under- 
stand such a tremendous change of sentiment as that 
which was so comparatively soon to come over the 
minds of the larger portion of our country. Do not 
understand that I mean John Woolman led to the 
freedom of the slaves, but I do mean that the senti- 
ments which this almost obscure man stood for so va- 
liantly soon met the approval of other strong individ- 
uals, and the movement resulted in the abolishment of 
the system. The history of our early Friends is one 
succession of endeavor and self-sacrifice in exerting 
their individuality against existing social, moral, busi- 
ness and political evils. To them we owe much of our 
freedom to-day, and I know that it is difficult to find 
such concerted action as they showed when there is 
no definite opposition. 

Within the last few weeks one of our learned 
judges, in speaking at a brilliant dinner here in our 
city, expressed himself as surprised at the foolishness 
of the agitation of some of the community against 
trusts, and said further, “ The people want them, and 
we must accept them as a necessary evil.”” Whatever 
our different opinions may be on this particular sub- 
ject is not the province of this paper, but I wish to 
point out the fact that the reason given for the exist- 
ence of “ necessary evils ” was that the people wanted 
them. We are the people, a handful to be sure, but 
our influence is a factor either for or against. Do 
not let us forget that we have an individuality in the 
shaping of family, social, neighborhood, municipal 
and national policies. 

One specific incident which came forcibly to the at- 
tention of the writer was that of two or three women 
who recently wrote entirely independently from dif- 
ferent parts of the country to the publishers of a 
widely-circulated magazine, expressing their disap- 
proval relative to certain ef the contents thereof, and 
the effect was a careful looking into the matter by the 
president and vice-president of that company, result- 
ing in the issuance of instructions that such articles 
should be omitted in the future. 

Surrounded as we find ourselves by great combina- 
tions of every description, where the tendency seems 
always to concentrate, we find the control of many 
men and much capital in the hands of few. In our 
department stores the thousands of employees are 
known by their numbers only—so many cogs in the 
wheels of a great machine. In financial circles the 
man of influence is often known more by the numbers 
of his millions than by how he came by them. In 
the labor organizations the able, industrious worker 
is put on the same plane with the poor, slovenly one. 
In our municipality political corruption seems to be 
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accepted as an established fact, yet in spite of all 
these conditions, which we cannot control individ- 
ually, I stand firm in the belief that each one of us 
has an influence which, if persistently and rightly 
directed, will tell either for progress of the right or 
for its hindrance. 


As firmly as I believe that the New Testament 
teachings had their origin in the personality of the 
life of Christ, our pattern; as firmly as I believe in 
the fact that the sentiment in favor of the freedom 
of the slaves had its origin in small beginnings; as 
firmly as I believe that the heroism of Friends was 
a large factor in religious liberty, so firmly do I be- 
lieve in the power of individuality. 

To some it is given to be prospectors in the field of 
individuality, to shine brilliantly before their fellows, 
with many to follow, and to accomplish great things 
as leaders of men. To the rest of us the opportunity 
is always present to exert an individuality in the 
plain, every-day contact with our fellows. It is our 
business to see that the influence of our individuality 
may be an ever-increasing force toward the right, 
capable of many phases, but constant in effect. 





A PEACE CONTROVERSY 


TIMES. 


[Abstract of a lecture by Isaac Sharpless, president of 
Haverford College, delivered before the Friends’ Historical So- 
Society, Twelfth month 13th, 1904; published in The Westonian 
(of Westtown Friends’ School) for First month, 1905.] 


OF COLONIAL 


As John Kinsey was an important character in the 
account which follows, a few words as to his life may 
be inserted. He was ‘born in 1693, a descendant of 
the little band of Friends who settled in Burlington 
in 1677. He studied law and practiced in New Jer- 
sey, and almost immediately became a member of the 
Assembly, and later Speaker of that body. In 4725 
he appeared in Philadelphia, before Governor Keith, 
in the course of his profession, with his hat on. It 
was removed by force. This created such an excite- 
ment that the Governor wisely apologized, and ever 
after, in provincial times, Quaker lawyers considered 
that they had a right to wear their hats in court. He 
moved to Philadelphia i in 1730, and was immediately 
elected to the Legislature, and at the same time chosen 
as clerk of the yearly meeting. The records of the 
meeting for the twenty years following are full of 
John Kinsey’s work. His name was scarcely ever 
absent from any important committee. The literary 
work of Friends at this time, including the London 
Epistles, the collection of minutes for the new disci- 
pline, the epistles to subordinate meetings, was very 
largely done by him. During most of the time he was 
engaged in gathering material for writing a history 
of the early days of the Province, which material 
afterwards passed over into the hands of Samuel 
Smith. He was the medium through which the de- 
cisions of the meeting were conveyed to the public, 
as, note, for instance, the following minute of 1738: 

“ John Kinsey was ordered to draw an advertise- 
ment to be printed in the newspapers of Philadelphia, 
in order to inform all whom it may concern that the 
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book lately published by Benjamin Day was not pub- 
lished by approbation of Friends; that he is not in 
unity with us, and that his book contains false 
charges as well against particular persons of our So- 
ciety as against Friends in general.” 

He died suddenly, in 1750, in the midst of his use- 
ful career, of an apoplectic stroke, at the age of fifty- 
seven. In the Pennsylvania Gazette of May 7th of 
that year, appeared the following notice (and such 
things appeared very sparingly in the newspapers of 
the day), written, in all probability, by Benjamin 
Franklin: 

“ Friday last, died suddenly at Burlington, in New 
Jersey, the Honorable John Kinsey, Esquire, Chief 
Justice of the Province and Speaker of the General 
Assembly. His long experience and great ability in 
the management of public affairs, his skill in laws, 
and his unblemished integrity as a judge, made his 
life a very valuable and useful one. His death is, 
therefore, justly lamented as a general loss.” 

About the same time that John Kinsey took up 
the Speakership, George Thomas was made Lieuten- 
ant-Governor under the Penns. He knew very little 
about the character of the people whom he came 
from the West Indies to govern, but was a man of 
ability and resources. If he had been appointed a 
few years earlier in the times of peace he might have 
quietly adjusted himself to the conditions; but, un- 
fortunately, Spain and England, as a result of dif- 
ferences centering in the West Indies, concluded to 
have a war, and Thomas was keen to support his royal 
master. The two men, Kinsey and Thomas, were 
pitted against each other as the leaders of the con- 
test which was to follow. Whether we consider 
skill in disputations or in political management, the 
end of the struggle did not find the Quaker leader at 
any disadvantage. 

The contest began when, in the Tenth month, 
1739, Governor Thomas sent a message to the Assem- 
bly, suggesting that they make an appropriation to 
protect the Province against attack and assist the 
king. The Assembly took the matter into serious 
consideration, and explained in a somewhat lengthy 
preface that they were all loyal subjects, lovers of re- 
ligion and liberty, and that one of the principal mo- 
tives which had brought them and their ancestors to 
the Province was the full enjoyment of liberty of 
conscience which was granted to them by their great 
charter and which the proprietor had pledged him- 
self and his successors, “ according to the true intent 
and meaning thereof, should be kept and remain 
without any alteration inviolably forever.” And 
then they added, “It is not unknown most of them 
were of the people called Quakers, and principled 
against bearing arms in any case whatever.” They 
admit that the circumstances have changed, and that 
a great many who had come in since thought it to be 
their duty to fight in defense of their country, fami- 
lies and estates. These also had the same right of 
liberty of conscience with themselves. They do not 
condemn the use of arms in others, but they object 
to any law which would compel a man to bear arms 
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against his conscience; and they add that a law which 
forces other people to bear arms and relieves the 
Quakers would be inconsistent and partial. They 
then made a suggestion to the Governor, which, if 
he had been wise, he would have adopted and dropped 
the matter. They pointed out that the charter gave 
him ample authority to raise a troop himself, and 
that they did not propose to interfere with his ac- 
tions in this respet, provided he did not trample upon 
any one’s conscience. The clause of the Charter 
granting this authority, which William Penn accept- 
ed, it may be interesting to note: 

“To the Proprietor aforesaid, his Heirs and As- 
signs, by themselves or their Captains, or other their 
Officers, to levy, muster, and train all Sorts of Men 
of what Condition soever or whersoever born in said 
Province of Pennsylvania for the time being, and to 
make Warr and to pursue the Enemies & Robbers 
aforesaid as well by Sea as by Land, even without 
the Limits of the said Province, and by God’s Assist- 
ance to Vanquish and take them, and being taken to 
put them to Death by the Law of Warr, or to save 
them at their Pleasure; And to do all, and every 
other thing which unto the Charge and Office of a 
Captain General of an Army belongeth, or hath ac- 
eustomed to belong, as fully and freely as any Cap- 
tain General of an Army hath ever had the same ”’; 

They wound up their address with the pious re- 
flection: 

“ Not doubting but that Wee shall share in that 
Protection Our Gracious Sovereign denys not even 
to the meanest of His subjects; And having at the 
same time a due dependence on that Power which not 
only calms the raging Waves of the Sea, but setts 
Limits beyond which they cannot pass; And remem- 
bering the Words of the sacred Text, That ‘ Except 
the Lord keep the City the Watchman waketh but in 
vain.” ” 

We find in this paper several interesting indica- 
tions of the state of feeling among Friends on the 
subject of war at this date. One was that they were 
unequivocally opposed to all war under all cireum- 
stances; another, that they had no words of condem- 
nation for those who from good motives thought and 
acted differently, and, thirdly, that their reliance was 
upon a divine Providence, who, they believed, would 
interfere for their protection. 

The Governor was not disposed to recede from the 
contest. In an epistle equally lengthy he called their 
attention to the fact that they were representatives 
of the whole people; that he had no right to look into 
their personal religious persuasions, and that it was 
their duty as such representatives to protect a rich 
Province from invaders. He did not wish to infringe 
any of their consciences, nor to introduce persecu- 
tion, for he himself was a great friend of liberty. 
“ But,” he said, “ as the world is now circumstanced, 
no purity of heart or set of religious principles will 
protect us from the enemy.” The Assembly had rec- 
ognized this in the institution of courts and juries. 
He told them that they would condemn “little 
rogues ”’ to death for breaking into their houses, and 
yet they would not use similar means on a larger 
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scale for meeting the more organized attacks ‘upon 
their property. He had not been unaware of the 
privileges granted to him by the Charter, and the 
very fact that William Penn was willing to accept the 
powers of a Captain General under this Charter indi- 
cated his opinions as to the necessity of bearing arms 
in defense of his government. Then he put in a lit- 
tle attack at their trust in Providence and unwilling- 
ness to assert themselves. He says: 

“ Every Man that acknowledges the Superintend- 
ence of one Supreme Being in the Affairs of the 
World, must be sensible that without His Blessing 
all we do will come to nothing; and yet we build, we 
plant, we sow, and we send Ships to Sea, concluding 
that these are necessary means for accomplishing the 
Ends desired. But that we should do all these, and 
at the same time expect that God shall fight our Bat- 
tles, without preparing ourselves the necessary means 
for our Defence, I confess can be no more reconciled 
to my understanding that that Because the Lord stills 
the raging Waves of the Sea, the Seamen may there- 
fore leave the Sails of the Ship standing, and go to 
sleep in a storm; Or that Watchmen are therefore 
unnecessary, because Except the Lord keep the City 
the Watchman waketh but in vain.” 

The Assembly returned to the attack, and article 
by article, replied to the Governor’s address. They 


showed that their position inland from the sea, pro- 
tected by friendly colonies to the north, east and 
south, made them in no danger of being attacked. 
Consequently the Governor’s argument for the need 


of defence had no bearing on the case. They will not 
admit the justice of the comparison between the 
“little rogues ” and the “ great invaders.” ‘Their 
argument is this: 

“ And yet it is Easy to discover the Difference be- 
tween killing a Soldier, fighting (perhaps) in Obedi- 
ence to the Commands of his Sovereign, and who 
may, possibly, think himself in the Discharge of his 
Duty, and executing a Burglar who broke into our 
Houses, plundering us of our Goods, and perhaps 
would have murdered, too, if he could not otherwise 
have accomplished his Ends, who must know at the 
Time of the Commission of the Fact, It was a viola: 
tion of Laws humane and divine, and that he thereby 
justly rendered himself obnoxious to the Punishment 
which ensued.” 

They would evidently have made a stronger case if 
their attitude towards capital punishment had per- 
mitted them to say something more of the sacredness 
of human life; but, having just enacted laws inflict- 
ing the penalty of death for burglary, rape, counter- 
feiting, and other crimes, they could hardly say that 
they had any objection to the taking of life per se. 
They believe, however, that an Almighty Power does 
superintend the government of the world, and that 
he will protect the principles of religion which are 
agreeable to his will. As to William Penn’s being a 
believer in war, they state, with some sarcasm, that 
they probably know as much about his opinions as the 
Governor does. They say, “he not only professed 
himself a Quaker and wrote in their favor, but par- 
ticularly against wars and fighting.” As to the com- 
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parison between the preparation for storms at sea 
and harvests on land, and self-defense in the time of 
danger, their argument is not as satisfactory as it 
might be. It is as follows: 

“ By a law almost as old as the Creation, Building, 
Planting, Sowing, and other parts of Agriculture be- 
came necessary for the Sustenance of Life; And so to 
these who would traffick in Parts beyond the Seas, 
Ships and Seamen were requisite; the Nature of 
whose undertaking obliged them to Industry in dis- 
charge of their Duty as well as for their own Safety, 
and not attended with any Injury to others; But be- 
cause we may lawfully build, plant, sow, or send 
Ships to Sea, or that because it is necessary for Sea- 
men to take care of a Ship in a storm, that therefore 
it is consistent with Christianity to defend ourselves 
at the Expense of the Lives of our Fellow-Creatures, 
tho’ our Enemies, is not equally evident to us; And 
yet if others think the Arguments forcible, such have 
their Liberty.” 


During the course of the controversy, parties were 
gradually forming, and this thrust and counterthrust 
of arguments was simply an appeal to the constitu- 
ents; for there were no editorial comments in the 
scanty papers of those days by which public opinion 
was influenced. The arguments were passed around 
by word of mouth or by written manuscript, and in 
many a coffee house or country tavern, and doubt- 
less on the steps of the meeting houses after the 
assembly was dismissed, they were repeated and illus- 
trated with ever-increasing emphasis. 

The “Gentlemen’s Party,” which was the title 
that the Governor’s friends took to themselves, also 
girded themselves for the contest, and in the fall elee- 
tion of 1742 there was a great street fight in Phila- 
delphia, the actual participants of which were a num- 
ber of sailors for the Gentlemen’s Party and a bunch 
of hard-fisted Germans for the Quakers. It is un- 
necessary to add that the Quakers triumphed both in 
the street contest and at the polls, and rather in- 
ereased than diminished their great majority in the 
Assembly. 

They also struck the Governor at another point. 
He was promised a salary by the Penns, whose agent 
he was, but this salary had to be voted by the Assem- 
bly. During the stringency of the contest, the As- 
sembly always forgot to place such an item in their 
appropriation bill, and for several years he nursed 
his wrath in poverty. But now, being beaten at the 
polls, he began to show signs of yielding. He signed 
a bill which he had hitherto opposed, and a little sal- 
ary was granted him. He signed another, and the 
Assembly began to feel still more generous. Finally 
he gave way altogether, and all his arrears were paid 
up. He got along very pleasantly with the Assem- 
bly during the rest of his official career. He was com- 
pletely tamed. Fortunately the Spanish War was 
short, and the French War which followed was not of 
such a stringent character as to make the demand for 
aid from Pennsylvania imperative. 

The net results of the contest were: a large in- 
crease of liberty for the people of Pennsylvania; the 
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perfect maintenance of their anti-martial principles; 
the defeat of the Gentlemen’s Party at their own 
political game; the increasing strength among the 
people of the Quaker leaders in government; the tri- 
umph of economy and simplicity in the management 
of public affairs. John Kinsey’s letters, full on the 
one hand of pious reflections, and, on the other, of 
adroit political argument, had carried the day. The 
“Country Party,” as his friends were generally 
called, had become supreme. One by one the claims 
of the proprietors—who were now farming Pennsyl- 
vania for what they could get from it, in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from that of their high-minded fathers 
—were cut down. And the possibility of gaining 
political ends without the sacrifice of principles was 
beginning to answer the taunt of Governor Thomas 
that their theories were inconsistent with govern- 
ment. In 1747, Benjamin Franklin writes of the 
Friends as “ that wealthy and powerful body of peo- 
ple who have ever since the war governed our elee- 
tions and filled almost every seat in the Assembly.” 
Evidently they were good politicians, and the con- 
test with the Governor had resulted in a strengthen- 
ing of their lines. 

John Kinsey died in 1750. He had no successor 
capable of performing the double duty of leading his 
yearly meeting as an acknowledged exponent of its 
principles, and of showing the way along which his 
political party could go to victory. Isaae Norris, 2d, 
who succeeded him as Speaker, and who was a man 
of the highest integrity and ability, did not have the 
standing among Friends which his predecessor had, 
and the leadership of the Country Party went more 
and more into the hands of Benjamin Franklin, who 
did not at all sympathize with the ethical principles 
of Friends, though he was in close accord with their 
political views. 


LIGHT UNDER QUAKER BUSHELS. 
A METHODIST VIEW. 


The American Friend, one of our most desirable 
exchanges, bemoans the fact that while the Quakers 
from the beginning of our history, as a people, have 
strenuously taught and practiced “ simplicity in the 
home, in business, in religion, in language, in dress, 
in the whole round of life,” they have failed to im- 
press the general public with the idea of being sim- 
ple, true and sincere toward God and man, to the 
same extent as Pastor Wagner has done in three 
months. The editor says he has no word of regret 
over Pastor Wagner’s splendid success: “ It is all 
good.” His only regret is that “ he has flashed out a 
truth which had been hidden, lo! these many years 
under Quaker bushels.” We are not prepared to ac- 
cept this doleful statement, for we owe much to our 
Quaker brethren and sisters, both in their schools 
and elsewhere. Their principles were deeply lodged 
in our heart and have greatly influenced our life, and 
we are but one among many thousands, yea, millions, 
who attribute much of their success in business and 
spiritual things to the silent influence of their Quaker 
friends, and no one can estimate what blessings have 
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come to individuals, to the state and the country, by 
their beautiful example, their correct life, abstemious 
habits, orderly behaviour, honest dealings, and many 
other virtues which adorn their lives. Character 
finds its highest expression among most of those who 
bear the name of “ Friends,” which we prefer to that 
of “ Quaker.” We shall never be able to pay the 
debt of gratitude we owe to them as a people, loving 
God and serving the cause of humanity, but the early 
Quakers were far more enthusiastic and aggressive, 
more demonstrative. The pity is that they have lived 
too much to themselves; that they have not sent out 
teachers and preachers, like George Fox, in great 
numbers, to promulgate their principles—principles 
that none need be ashamed of, but should be pro- 
claimed to all men, everywhere, by those worthy to 
bear the message of the simple life, which the Friends 
exemplify every day.—Philadelphia Methodist. 


OUR NATIONAL FLAG—ITS ORIGIN 


MEANING. 


Everybody knows that a flag is an ensign meant 
to designate the particular country to which a ship or 
building belongs, and to distinguish them from the 
ships or property of other nations. Some people 
think the flag belongs to the army and the navy, and 
that it has a particular association with war. I 
knew of a Friend who would not allow his boy to 
play with a flag lest it should cultivate warlike pro- 
pensities. True, the flag floats from the mast of 
every ship of war, but it floats also from the mast 
of every ship of commerce, and there are a hundred 
ships of commerce, where there is one ship of war. 
It floats from every fortress, and every military camp, 
but floats also over the Capitol at Washington and 
over the White House, and over every public build- 
ing, both state and national, throughout the country. 
It floats over colleges and seminaries, and thousands 
of buildings devoted exclusively to the arts of peace. 
By the laws of Pennsylvania the flag surmounts 
every public school house, where, if rigidly availed 
of, it should be made, as I know it is in some places, 
an incentive to loyalty and patriotism. 


When in foreign lands, with what ecstasy, what 
heart-throbs of joy do we see the star-spangled ban- 
ner waving from the mast of some ship, or spreading 
its folds above the doorway of one of our foreign 
ministers or consuls—a sense of protection comes 
upon us as we pass beneath it. It means to us not the 
protection of swords and guns, but the protection of a 
government of law and justice. 

The star-spangled banner! Have you ever thought 
of it, that banner is a Bible term? It occurs several 
times in the Old Testament, but only once do I find 
it in connection with war: “ Terrible as an army with 
banners!” (Cant. 6: 4.) But listen to what the 
Psalmist says: “ We will rejoice in thy salvation, and 
in the name of our God will we set up our banners.” 
(Ps. 20: 5.) And again: “ Thou hast given a ban- 
ner to them that fear thee that it may be displayed 
because of the truth.” (Ps. 9: 4.) And once more: 


AND 
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“He brought me into the banqueting house, and his 
banner over me was love.” (Cant. 2: 4.) Here, 
then, is the scriptural significance of the banner— 
shelter, protection—and let us keep it in mind and 
in our teaching endeavor to disassociate it from the 
tented field and deeds of violence and blood. The 
origin of our national flag involves an interesting nar- 
rative, which may not be familiar to all my readers, 
and perhaps not quite out of place here. It was on 
the 14th of June, 1777, the American Congress, then 
sitting in Philadelphia, resolved “ that the flag of the 
United States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; the union to be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” General 
Washington, Robert Morris and Colonel Ross were 
appointed a committee to determine upon the form of 
the flag, and to have it made, and at the suggestion of 
the latter (Colonel Ross) they sought the assistance 
of his niece, Betsy Ross, who had the reputation of 
an expert needlewoman. Betsy, whose maiden name 
was Elizabeth Griscom, was an original Quakeress, 
her parents being worthy members of the Society of 
Friends, but she had married young John Ross, who 
was an Episcopalian. The home of the young people 
was the little quaint two-story house with high- 
pitched garret roof, which is still standing in a good 
state of preservation on Arch Street, below Third 
Street, Philadelphia. 

When the committee called on Betsy she suggested 
that instead of adopting the six-pointed star of the 
English heraldry, they should substitute a__five- 
pointed star, and it is stated that taking a scrap of 
paper she, with one clip of her scissors, produced a 
perfect five-pointed star, much to the surprise and 
delight of the committee, who forthwith adopted her 
suggestion and gave her the order to make the flag. 

From that time forward for many years Betsy 
Ross had the contract for all the government flags. 
She lived to her eighty-fourth year, dying in 1836, 
nearly sixty years after making the first flag; twelve 
new states having in this period been admitted into 
the Union, the number of stars on the flag had been 
increased from thirteen to twenty-five. 

But for the incident of her “ marrying out,” it 
might be claimed that our first “ star-spangled ban- 
ner” was the production of a Quaker maiden.— 
Joshua L. Baily, in The American Friend. 


Just as the entire earth comprises both the earthy 
clod and the living principle which pervades it, so 
every true man has both the natural and the spiritual 
manhood in himself.—Phillips Brooks. 


* & 


The word stimulus has a rather lofty and polite 
air, as if indicating something that you might take 
with a certain dignity, yet when you consider that 
the Latin word “ stimulus ” originally meant a mere 
brutal goad with which oxen or slaves were driven, 
and when you consider further that when you re- 
ceive the stimulus you are simply the oxen or slaves 
driven by it, the glamour falls away.—Joseph Whar- 
ton, in his Lehigh University Address. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION. 


[Part of an address by Anna Garlin Spencer, of New York, 
before the Ethical Culture Society of Philadelphia, as reported 
in the Public Ledger.] 

We characterize our civilization as Christian. 
That means that it is the sum of existing social con- 
ditions and agencies, plus the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion. The Christian religion is composite, 
consisting of four great parts. First, most essential, 
most vital and largest, is its inheritance from the He- 
brew ideal and faith. The Christian religion is more 
Jewish than it is anything else. Its code of law, its 
spiritual ideal, its making the religious and moral law 
the first concern of human beings—these basic ele- 
ments are all Jewish. 

But the philosophy of Christianity in its organized 
historic forms is not Jewish at all. It is the offspring 
of the later influences of Greek thought, which we 
call Neo-Platonism, that more sensuous, less intellec- 
tual form of philosophy which prevailed in the deca- 
dent classical times. 

A third part of our composite Christian religion 
is the Roman sense of order. The Roman gift to the 
world was the power of political and social organiza- 
tion, and this is the great distinctive feature of Latin 
Christianity. 

The fourth element is that which does not appear 
in its creeds, in its ceremonials to any great extent, 
nor in its doctrines as such, but has sung itself into 
the hymns and prayers and written itself in the no- 
blest lives of the Christian world. It is that new 
ideal of human excellence which was gathered from 
the tradition and written thoughts of Jesus; the plac- 
ing of this at the center of human life as its supreme 
treasure. 


There were great advantages, in the breaking up of 
the old and the starting of the new civilization, in the 
unified control of all the higher forces of life in the 
hands of the early Church. But what proved the 
enormous disadvantage of having all the religious life 
organized under one control was that the initiative 
in religious thought was confined to a very few. 

The Protestant revolution meant two things: On 
the ethical side the surging up of the ideal of human 
excellence; on the other the entrance into the relig- 
ious life of the world of that which in our civiliza- 
tion did not come from the Jews, nor the Greek, 
nor the Roman, nor even from the ideal that is 
traced to Jesus, but from our old Germanie ideal of 
equality, of democratic social organization, of liberty, 
the dream of the ages. Democracy in church govern- 
ment broke the Church up into knots and groups, re- 
duced its power as a social force, while increasing it 
as a development of religion. While its majesty and 
dignity have thus been lessened, other influences have 
lessened its power over the individual. 

Mrs. Spencer said that sympathy had become the 
keynote of modern Christianity, as distinguished 
from thought. The world needed thought more than 
it did sympathy; it needed in religion such work as 
the scientist is performing in the study of nature. 
We needed to have things revealed to us as they are, 


without the mere atmosphere of sympathy. It was 
ordained by those who preach the gospel of sympathy 
that there is nothing under the heavens which should 
be beyond our interest. If we followed this to its 
logical result it would take away from us sometimes 
our very power of ethical analysis and of human judg- 
ment, in order that we should sympathize with all 
manner of poor creatures, degenerates and the rest. 
The church of the future must have intellectual lead- 
ership, which would look to truth rather than to any 
human emotion for the means of elevating and of 
directing the soul. 


THE REVIVAL IN SOUTH WALES. 
[A communication to The Friend (London) }. 


Dear Friend: I have had the privilege of spend- 
ing two or three days in the Rhondda district of 
South Wales, which has been the center of the recent 
revival. The Rhondda Valley comprises a collection 
of more or less continuous villages or little towns, 
whose existence is dependent on the large coal indus- 
try, with which most of those influenced by the re- 
vival are connected. Staying at Pontypridd, the 
chief town of the district, we made excursions by the 
Taff Vale Railway to various places affected by the 
movement. 

At Penygraig we were able to be present at one 
of Evan Roberts’ wonderful meetings, but I think 
myself that some of the meetings held without him 
were quite as inspiring. One small and enthusiastic 
prayer meeting we came acrogs late one evening is es- 
pecially worth mentioning. It was being held in a 
rather tumble-down shed on the outskirts of a village; 
and it was an inspiration to stand outside for two 
minutes and listen to the fervid prayer and no less 
fervid singing within. 

Although I could not understand what Evan Rob- 
erts said, I was able to appreciate the quiet tact and 
forbearance with which he managed the meeting, and 
the wonderful spirit he introduced into it; but I must 
say again that the spirit and success of the meetings 
at which he was not present convinced me that there 
is very little danger of the revival becoming depend- 
ent on the individual attraction of one man. 

There was no prearrangement about the meetings, 
most of them being spontaneously conducted by the 
congregation. They were, indeed, much like our 
meetings for worship, except that congregational sing- 
ing took the place of periods of silence. While 
Welsh congregational singing possesses an inspiration 
which can only be realized by those who have heard 
it, it also exercises a restraining influence, by gently 
interrupting any very emotional, lengthy or discord- 
ant utterance. This power of song and the rather emo- 
tional Celtic character undoubtedly contribute to the 
success of the revival; but my own conviction is that 
they are not essentials to its existence, and that their 
presence in Wales should not preclude the spread of 
the movement in England, even though it might pos- 
sibly take a rather different form. 


I am, yours sincerely, 
J. Tytor Fox. 
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Epitors: Lypra H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 21, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE “DANGEROUS CLASSES.” 

A minister of the Reformed Church, Dr. William 
C. Stinson, in a signed editorial article in the New 
York Herald recently quotes Luke 4: 18, 19: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives and the recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord,” and calls at- 
tention to the contrast to this in our present religious 
conditions. The Protestant churches are maintained 
by the few, the rich and well-to-do, and not by the 
masses of the people. The working people as a class 
do not jointogetherin support of religious association, 
nor do they attend places of religious instruction and 
worship. The comparatively few who do attend (or 
send their children, and perhaps their wives) go to 
“ missions,” for the support of which they are not 
responsible, and in the management of which they 
take no real interest. Christianity is not influencing 
the masses of our people. The messages of the He- 
brew prophets, the Gospel of the New Testament, are 
being left out of account in their strivings to solve 
the problems of life. 

For these same non-churehgoers are not sunk in 
intellectual and spiritual inactivity. The first day of 
the week is, with numbers of them, one of largely-at- 
tended meetings, able and earnest addresses and much 
discussion. There are “ liberal leagues,’ where eco- 
nomic and social subjects are taken up in the after- 
noon and religious subjects in the evening. There 
are Socialist meetings in the afternoon and evening 
which might be the envy of any church, both for the 
large numbers that attend and their intense earnest- 
ness and loyalty to the cause. There are groups of 
philosophical anarchists, perhaps alsothose of a darker 
kind. There are study classes during the week, where 
young men, after the long and hard day’s work meet 
some one well read in the particular “ ism ” in which 
they are interested. These are not little forlorn gath- 
erings kept up by the desperate sense of duty of a few 
devoted individuals. These meetings are crowded, 
the classes are regularly attended and the fees paid. 

Is it not significant that it is among these same 
masses- that originate discontent, rebellion against 
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the whole existing order of things? Dangerous doc- 
trines and isms are being promulgated among our 
very next-door neighbors. Class hatred is being in- 
culeated. People are frittering away their best en- 
ergies on one-sided political schemes, vagaries and 
impossible utopias. Can we afford to pass by on the 
other side? Can we afford to leave these neighbors 
of ours severely alone, to work out their own ruin and 
ours too? Are our religion, our culture and our or- 
ganizations of no-use in the face of a situation of this 
kind ? 

Our problem is to get in touch somehow or other 
with all these neighbors of ours and to bring to bear 
the teachings we ourselves find of so much value in 
our own lives, and which we believe would be good 
for the whole world. 

It is suggested, since the working classes are kept 
away from the churches in many instances by deeply- 
rooted prejudice, “ founded on ignorance and social 
caste,” that the churches, with their well-trained 
workers and speakers, hold meetings in halls and 
places where the people are accustomed to go. There 
is no reason in the world why these halls should not 
part of the time be used in the interest of the truths 
of Christianity. There is no reason why those de- 
voted to what we sometimes grandly call the world 
religion should not carry on as eager a propaganda of 
it as do the devotees of these upstart isms and “ revo- 
lutionary ” political panaceas. 

But, in the case of many of our Friends’ meeting 
houses, no such prejudice exists. In many a place 
where only a handful meet at the usual time, the 
house can be filled with interested, inquiring neigh- 
bors whenever Friends make the effort. We do not 
need to go off to halls and places of amusement to 
carry on the work that is waiting for us to do. We 
have only to learn how to make our meeting houses 
of more use in their neighborhoods, and how to make 
of real effect among our neighbors the religion that 
has come to us as a heritage from our fathers. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The London Morning Leader’s Copenhagen cor- 
respondent reports the discovery at Lund, Sweden, of 
a book containing the text of Shakespeare’s “ Titus 
Andronicus,” printed in London in 1594. The oldest 
edition hitherto known is the 1600 quarto. 


The first presidency of the Mormon Church has 
issued formal and positive instructions to the presi- 
dents of States and to bishops and superintendents of 
classes in religion forbidding further use of public 
buildings for the teaching of the doctrine of the 
Church. 


Stopping between trains in Cincinnati, on the 14th, 
Booker T. Washington received a gift of a new dor- 


mitory for his institute at Tuskegee, Ala. The 
donor’s name is Elizabeth Julia Emery, who is now 
living in Europe. She has already given two dormi- 
tories, and as a third was required, her brother, 
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Thomas Emery, who acts for her, made the arrange- 
ment for the immediate erection of the new build- 
ing. 


As the site for Andrew Carnegie’s Palace of Peace 
the government of the Netherlands has selected, sub- 
ject to approval by the States General, the military 
parade ground near the Bosch. The Bosch (or 
Wood) is a park nearly two miles long a short dis- 
tance out of The Hague. It abounds in forest trees, 
which are allowed to grow unclipped. At the end of 
the park is the palace known as the Huis ten Bosch 
(the House in the Wood), built in 1647, which con- 
tains many old and valuable paintings. 


“ Steeples,” said a minister, recently, speaking be- 
fore the Methodist Ministers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, “‘ are relics of barbarism, and were used to 
point to heaven when it was thought the world was 
flat. Now that it is known that the world is round 
they point the wrong way and should be demolished. 
There is enough money wasted in church steeples to 
pay the debts of the entire country. Pastors should 
get rid of their bells and chimes and use the money 
spent for these articles to supply Sunday Schools with 
libraries. Pastors should pay more attention to the 
ventilation of their churches if they wish their con- 
gregations to remain healthy.” 


A committee to raise an endowment fund for Tus- 
kegee Institute, in memory of the late William H. 
Baldwin, is headed by President Roosevelt and ex- 
President Cleveland. Six subscriptions, aggregating 
$72,500, have already been received; one of $12,500 
is from Andrew Carnegie, one of $10,000 from Jacob 
H. Schiff, and four of $12,500 each from friends of 
W. H. Baldwin who do not wish their names made 
public. Others who will serve on the committee are: 
Felix Adler, Adolph 8S. Ochs, President Eliot. The 
memorial plan has received the official approval of 
the General Education Board, in which W. H. Bald- 
win was chairman of the Board of Directors, and also 
of the Southern Education Board. 


There is a prospect that Florence Kelly may be 
New York’s next State Commissioner of Labor, to 
succeed John McMackin, whose removal is imminent 
on account of his failure to enforce the child labor 
laws. A number of societies and philanthropic per- 
sons have sent letters and petitions to Governor Hig- 
gins, urging the appointment of Florence Kelly. She 
is a daughter of the Pennsylvania Congressman fa- 
miliarly known as “ Pigiron ” Kelly, and was Labor 
Commissioner of Illinois under the administration of 
Governor Altgeld. She will be remembered by 
Friends who attended the Toronto Conference. 


A committee, composed of Newell Dwight Hillis, 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Washington Glad- 
den, Moderator of the Congregational Assembly; 
Francis E. Clark, of the United Society of Christian 
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Endeavor; and Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, 
have perfected arrangementsfor the evangelistic cam- 
paign to be carried on in the United States, under the 
care of the Evangelistic Commission of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. William James 
Dawson, of London, England, whose meetings in 
Brooklyn some time ago made a profound impression, 
will arrive in this country about Second month Ist, 
to engage in this work, going at once to Pittsfield, 
Mass., thence to Springfield, Mass; Boston, Provi- 
dence, Hartford, Brooklyn, Montclair, Washington, 
D. C., Binghamton and Buffalo, N. Y. He will sub- 
sequently start West to continue the work. 


In a pastoral letter sent to the priests of 
the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
recently, Archbishop Moeller says that “ fairs, 
picnics, excursions and euchres often give oc- 
casion to scenes and acts which are not above 
reproach. We feel disposed peremptorily to 
forbid them, but fearing lest we might thereby em- 
barrass some pastors, we deem it sufficient for the 
present to make known this our decided opposition to 
such proceedings.” The letter then repeats former 
rules governing such matters, particularly emphasiz- 
ing the prohibition of fairs, pienies and euchres on the 
Sabbath, and the prohibition of wheels of fortune and 
slot machines on any day. The elimination of danc- 
ing from church entertainments and early closing of 
fairs on Seventh-day nights are urged. The Arch- 
bishop also forbids appeals to the general public for 
assistance or the collection of money at the church 
doors as an entrance service. 

A despatch from Tokio says that the Japanese 
have now a keen eagerness for peace. A whole army 
corps, close to 100,000 men, has been pushed to de- 
struction against the works of Port Arthur, and the 
operations at that point alone, by land and sea, have 
cost more than $100,000,000. The army holds most 
of Korea, and will presently have again all that part 
of Manchuria which was won from China. People 
at home, especially since the recent reorganization of 
the military, subjecting enormous numbers of new 
men to military duty, are beginning to be conscious 
of the fact that war is not all lantern parades. An 
anti-war party has sprung up, and is venting its cen- 
sures and protests at gatherings of socialists. The 
Government is so alarmed at an anti-war propaganda 
that it is suppressing free speech and free press, dis- 
persing lectures and closing up newspaper offices. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has undertaken the 
task of cultivating timber to furnish its cross-ties, and 
will plant 800,000 trees this year. The task of set- 
ting out 280,530 seedling trees was finished recently. 
The management of the company was prompted to 
raise trees by a realization of the approaching scarcity 
of timber. It is the first railroad in the United States 
to provide for future ties. The trees planted have 
been seedlings two or three years old, and cost, in- 
eluding labor, about eight cents each. They were 
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planted ten feet apart, averaging about 400 to the 
acre, although 54,871 trees planted recently were 
placed six feet apart, and 88,127 were set eight feet 
apart. The total number planted by the railroad 
company is as follows: Newton Hamilton, 13,610; 
Conewago, 68,460; Pomeroy, 20,280; west of At- 
glen, 16,537; Atglen, 8,108; Juniata Bridge, 20,730; 
Newport, 29,505; Vintage, 50,300, and along the At- 
glen and Susquehanna Branch, 53,000, a total of 
280,530 trees. To supply the increasing needs of 
Pennsylvania alone it is estimated that it will be nec- 
essary to plant 1,300,000 trees each year for a period 
of thirty years, the time required for a tree to ma- 
ture. If planted ten feet apart, or 400 to the acre, 
it will entail the continuous use of 97,500 acres, or 
152 square miles of land. 


TO ENGLAND. 


We are not twain, but one; though seas divide us— 
The children of the English-speaking race— 

This nothing now can change; whate’er betide us, 
This is our birthright grace. 


The tongue that holds our earliest recollection, 
Whose accents moved us like a fond caress— 
The tongue in which we lisped our first affection, 

Must still attach and bless. 


America and England knit together— 
Offspring of one great Mother, Sister Lands— 

Fear neither frowning fate nor boding weather, 
When close are joined their hands. 


Beneath the ocean-billow sways the cable 
That gives them instant knowledge, each of each, 
And were it sunk, their hearts would still be able 
To find a way of speech. 


The younger, who her virgin prairies planted 
To bless the alien—Teuton, Latin, Gaul, 
Welcomes the poorest, as to realms enchanted, 

And makes them English, all! 


And still, the elder, in the hour of danger, 
The bond of kinship never quite forgot, 

Speaks with commanding accent to the stranger: 
“ Be heedful; touch her not ! ” 


For we have felt—have felt with one another, 
Sharing each other’s hope, each other’s dread; 

And we have wept, as children of one mother, 
Mourning our cherished dead. 


It’s for ourselves this friendship hath caressed us— 

That Heaven hath strengthened so the English speech? 
Nay; God forbid! the mercy that hath blessed us 

Hath a diviner reach! 


If with new strength there come not larger kindness, 
Our banners, proudly borne, were better furled; 

If we no longer see, for selfish blindness, 
Beyond our realms, the world,— 


Then poor, indeed, though vast our rule supernal, 
Who magnify the ill we might redeem; 
Missing the glory of the hope eternal— 
The god-like, human dream! 
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To solace life, there blooms on earth a flower 
Whose deathless name is Love. Of its increase 

Are born compassion, freedom, beauty, power; 
And of its gift is peace. 


O Sister Lands, thrice blest! though wisdom guide us, 
Yet in our hearts may love perfected lie— 

Deep as the ocean that cannot divide us, 
Kind as the arching sky! 


—Florence Earle Coates, in “Mine and Thine.” 


BIRTHS. 


BARKER.—In Philadelphia, First month 3d, 1905, to Howard 
E. and Elizabeth R. S. Barker, a daughter, named Melosina 
Diament Barker. 

GOODELL.—At Germantown, Tenth month 20th, 1904, to 
Edward T. and Mary N. Goodell, a son, who is named Edward 
Prince Goodell; a great-great-grandson of David and Susan 
Newport. 

HOLMES.—At Moorestown, N. J., on Eleventh month 23d, 


1904, to George L. and Mary L. Holmes, a daughter, who is 
named Margaret Leeds. 


MecLEOD.—In Detroit, Mich., First month 7th, 1905, to Ken- 


neth and Louise Painter McLeod, a daughter, who is named 
Harriette Mabel. 


MARRIAGES. 
WALKER—BALDWIN.—In Wilmington, Del., Second-day, 
First month 16th, 1905, William Hicks Walker, son of William 
H. and Anna Shortledge Walker, of Hockessin, Del., a member 
of Mill Creek Meeting, and Helen Brinton Baldwin, daughter of 


Richard Jacobs and Sarah Worrall Baldwin, of Chadd’s Ford, 
Pa., a member of Concord Meeting. 


BROSIUS.-—On First month llth, 1905, in New York City, 
Albanus Brosius, aged 61 years, formerly of Chester County, 
Pa.; interment at Homeville, Pa. 


DARLINGTON.—At her home in Pocopson, Chester County, 
Pa., on First month 13th, 1905, Hannah G., widow of the late 
Fenelon Darlington, aged 77 years. She was a valued member 
and elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


EASTBURN.—At her home in Westmont, N. J., Eleventh 
month 17th, 1904, Sarah Seattergood, wife of Albert Eastburn, 
in her 65th year. Interment at Harleigh Cemetery, Camden 
County, N. J. She was a faithful and consistent member of 
the Society of Friends. She passed away very suddenly, be- 
ing as well and even more cheerful than usual the night before. 
“To know her was to love her.” Ever lending a helping hand 
to some one, always thoughtful of the needy, she leaves no 
children, yet she was a mother to her neighborhood. She is 
greatly missed at home and among her many friends; but we 
must bow in submission to thy will, O Father, for thy will, 
not ours, be done. D. 


ILIFF.—At his home, in Philadelphia, First month 11th, 
1905, John Pearson Iliff, M.D., aged 55 years. He was a mem- 
ber of no religious denomination, but his sympathies were 
rooted in the Society of Friends, and when leisure in his busy 
life permitted he attended Girard Avenue Meeting. Dr. Iliff 
bore a loyal attachment for his native town, Kennett Square, 


Pa., and the interment took place near by (at Longwood) at 
his request. 


PAXSON.—At Jenkintown, Pa., on First month 6th, 1905, 


Sarah T. Paxson, daughter of the late Charles and Agnes Pax- 
son. 


SMITH.—At her home, near Purcellville, Loudoun County, 
Va., Twelfth month 22d, 1904, Mary Janney Smith, wife of 
Henry H. Smith, and eldest daughter of Hannah R. and the 
late Henry Janney, of Baltimore. 

She was a valued member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
and was faithful and earnest in the performance of all her 
meeting duties. 

She was also a diligent worker in the temperance cause, and 
was for twenty-seven years a member of Lincoln Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


SMITH.—Suddenly, on the morning of Twelfth month 4th, 
1904, Rachel S. Smith. She was the eldest child of the late 
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Joseph and Tacy Smith, and was born Sixth month 24th, 1825. 
She was the last survivor of her immediate family, and her 
long, useful life, always cheerful, mellowed into a happy old 
age. She promptly did what her willing hands found to do, 
and her many little acts of kindness will long be remembered 
by relatives, friends and neighbors. 

She possessed a very retentive memory, and a great love of 
literature. Her acquaintance with the best authors, her ready 
reference to dates and facts in local and general history; these, 
coupled with her natural fondness for children, made her a 
delightful companion for old or young. She was buried at 
Drumore, where she had a birthright membership with Friends. 
At the old Smith homestead, where she lay smiling in death, 
were gathered representatives of many churches. The young 
minister, E. E. Curtis, of Chestnut Level Presbyterian Church, 
spoke words well fitted to comfort the bereaved. A brother 
and sister belonging to that church, sang with voices in sweet 
accord, the matchless words of the hymn, “Come to Me and 
Rest,” and again, those of that other hymn, in itself a prayer, 
“ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

It was given on this occasion to Mary Heald Way, of Ox- 
ford, to speak with a power and eloquence of exhortation, hith- 
erto unheard from the lips of that gifted speaker. 

Farewell, dear Friend! a little while 
Farewell, thou well-beloved of years! 
To thee is given the victor’s palms, 
To us thy memory, and our tears. 


Thou art not dead, tho’ silence reigns 
Around each haunt o’er which we sigh: 
“To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” so. &. BB F. 


VAN EVEREN STOUGHTON.—At Centra Valley, N. Y., on 
First month 16th, Grace A. Van Everen Stoughton, daughter of 


Philip F. and Elizabeth J. Van Everen; a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 





JESSE WEBSTER. 


A tribute of affection from the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union to the memory of one who has been called home: 

Whereas, The mystery of death having again entered our 
midst, with that sadness which ever attends its coming, and 
taken from us our much-beloved friend and member, Jesse 
Webster. 

Whereas, Feeling keenly this great loss in our Union, as well 
as in the community, and though our hearts be deeply touched, 
we must acknowledge that all things work together for good, 
to those who love God. In this spirit of reverence, be it 

Resolved, That while we deeply mourn his loss, we humbly 
bow to the will of Him “who doeth all things well,” feeling 
that he has but said to our brother, “Come up higher.” In his 
death there comes to us a call, “ Be ye also ready.” 

Resolved, That we bear our testimony to the sterling char- 
acter of our dear friend, to his benevolence, his sympathy, and 
unassuming manner, which brightened his worth and convinced 
us that he loved merey, walked humbly, and worshiped sin- 
cerely the God he loved. 

Resolved, That we cherish his memory by emulating his vir- 
tues, that we believe the good he has done shall live, increase, 
and be a living example to others. 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved family our pray- 
erful sympathy, and trust they may cheerfully and earnestly 
seek for and find guidance and strength in the Power that 
never fails. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be placed on the records of 
cur Society, published in the Christiana Ledger, and a copy 
sent to the family. 

JENNIE RAKESTRAW, 

Loutsa WALTER, 

Eva CAROTHERS, 
Committee. 





SETH ELY. 

Seth Ely was born Eighth month 18th, 1825. He was the 
fourth child of George and Phebe Ely, of Upper Makefield, 
Bucks County, Pa. He came of a long line of Friends. He re- 
ceived his education in the country schools of his time, begin- 
ning his life work as a teacher. In 1855 he married Elizabeth 
C. Slack, of Upper Makefield. Two daughters, with his wife, 
survive him. Coming to Trenton in 1873 he entered into part- 
nership with Abe] Mahan in the dry goods business. Later he 
became messenger for the First National Bank, which position 
he held for almost twenty-five years. 


No words can adequately portray the real integrity and 
worth of this Friend. A devoted and faithful husband and 
father, a true friend, he was a living exponent of the “Sim- 
ple Life,” remaining active in the work of the First-day School, 
in the cause of temperance and of peace until the last: 

Although a man of firm convictions, he held no dispute with 
those who could not see as he did in matters of doctrine, believ- 
ing firmly in the right of the individual to choose for himself. 

The doctrine of good works was his, and faithfully and con- 
sistently during a long life he carried it out. To do well now 
was his watchword, knowing if that be accomplished the fu- 
ture is safe. 


“We live in deeds, not years, in thoughts, not breaths; 
He most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best.” Fo ee 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Membership and Best Interests Committees of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting (Race Street) are arranging to hold 
a social at West Philadelphia Meeting House on Second-day, 
the 30th, at 8 pm. Henry W. Wilbur expects to be present. 
and will introduce a subject for informal discussion. The 
greater part of the evening will be devoted to social mingling. 
The committees wish to become personally acquainted with 
every Friend within the sphere of influence of the meeting at 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue, and with all who are 
in sympathy with our principles and testimonies. 


An illustrated address, descriptive of the progress and abili- 
ites of the colored people, entitled, “Colored America,” will be 
given on Fourth-day evening, First month 25th, at 8 o’clock, 
in the auditorium of Young Friends’ Association, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. The speaker, George F. Rich- 
ings, has given twenty years of careful study and experience 
to this great question. The work of Booker T. Washington, at 
Tuskegee, Ala., and of other persons and institutions of im- 
portance will be fully illustrated by 100 views. Admission 
free. Held under the care of Pennsylvania Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery and Improvement of Condition 
of African Race, ete. Samuel 8. Ash, president; Ellwood Hea- 
cock, secretary. 


Reviewing the Proceedings of the Toronto Conference, The 
Friend (London) for First month 6th, said: 


“Tt is a boon to have the report of this conference in per- 
manent form. We reported it to some extent in our issues of 
2d and 23d September, especially the addresses of Edward Jan- 
ney and our friend, John William Graham. The first and sec- 
ond sessions were largely devoted to First-day schools, the 
third to ‘The Friend and His Message,’ the fourth, fifth, 
ninth, and fourteenth to philanthropic work; the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth to education, in the last of which Rufus M. Jones 
gave his address on ‘Teaching the Bible’; the eleventh ses- 
sion was on Worship, the twelfth on Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions, and the thirteenth on Peace. One of the most practical 
and suggestive addresses was that by Anna M. Jackson on ‘ The 
Race Problem in the United States.’ Beginning historically 
with the four millions emancipated by President Lincoln in the 
Civil War, she enlarged on the nine millions of colored people 
in the States to-day. They cannot now be sent out of the 
country, though it was not with their consent they originally 
landed in America. Neither is it desirable or possible now to 
locate them all in one place. Forty years ago the negroes, when 
emancipated, began with ‘no capital,’ no tools, no home. They 
have already accumulated three hundred million dollars! They 
have raised for their own education three million dollars. They 
have in church property forty million dollars, and in school 
property fifteen million dollars. In the South the negro per- 
forms the work of the community. The white race and the 
colored race must rise together. Booker Washington says, 
‘Every negro going out from our institutions properly edu- 
cated becomes a link in the chain that shall for ever bind the 
two races together in all the essentials of life.’ Anna M. Jack- 
son finally appealed to Friends (1) to mould public opinion on 
the side of justice; (2) to judge the colored race by its his- 
tory and opportunities in the last forty years; (3) to teach 
that the United States Government is founded on the principle 
that ‘all men are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, and that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ Such addresses are consistent with the 
highest traditions of the Society of Friends.” 
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PRESIDENT KING AT RACE STREET. 


The Bible Study meeting in Race Street Meeting House next 
First-day evening, at 7.30, will be addressed by President 
Henry Churchill King, of Oberlin College, Ohio. The subject 
will be “ Jesus’ Four Great Motives to Living.” The four or 
five meetings on the following First-day evenings will be de- 
voted to a study among ourselves of the main points in the 
teaching of Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount will be taken as 
the basis of this study. As helps in this study the following 
books are suggested: Bruce’s “ Kingdom of God” (perhaps the 
best single, easily available book), Horton’s “ The Teaching of 
Jesus,” Wendt’s “ Teaching of Jesus,” Stevens’ “ The Teaching 
of Jesus” (in the New Testament Handbook Series). 


“ ADVANCEMENT” MEETINGS AT WOODS- 
TOWN. 

At the request of Friends of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 
Woodstown, N. J., a series of meetings will be held in their 
meeting house, under the care of the General Conference Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. The meet- 
ings will begin on Seventh-day evening, the 28th, with a pub- 
lic lecture by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, and will close with the 
monthly meeting on Third-day, the 30th. Dr. Holmes’ lecture 
will be illustrated and will be descriptive of his journey in 
Bible lands. There will be no charge for admission, and a gen- 
eral invitation will be extended. 


Henry W. Wilbur, 0. Edward Janney and others are 
expected in attendance at the meeting for worship on First- 
day morning, and at an appointed meeting in the evening. 

On Second-day there will be a conference under the care of 
Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School. The subject will be 
“Adult Class Work on the History and Testimonies of Friends.” 
Dr. Walton’s opening address will be followed by a general dis- 
¢eussion. 


Second-day evening there will be a conference on practical 
philanthropy, under the care of Dr. Carl Kelsey, of the depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
subject will be “ The Relation of a Meeting to the Social Condi- 
tions of Its Neighborhood.” 

The series will close with the monthly meeting on Third-day, 
at which several visiting Friends will be present. 


CALVINISM. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—V. 


Text, Isaiah 42: 1. Bible readings, Matt. 24: 1-28. 


John Calvin was born in 1509. He followed Luther and 
Zwingli. He intellectualized the doctrines of Luther, and de- 
fended them against Rome on the one hand and internal ene- 
mies on the other. Zwingli and Calvin were the fathers of the 
Reformed theology, while Luther was the father of the Luth- 
eran theology. The Swiss theology of Zwingli and Calvin pro- 
ceeded from God’s grace to man’s needs; the Lutheran, from 
man’s needs to God’s grace. Both movements agreed in their 
opposition to Rome, in the supremacy of the Scriptures as a 
rule of faith and practice, and in justification by free grace 
through faith. They agreed in a general priesthood from the 
laity. The Reformed movement would abolish all human tra- 
ditions which have no root in the Bible, while Luther retained 
those which were not contrary to the Bible. Luther made the 
doctrine of justification by faith the corner-stone of the 
Church, while Zwingli and Calvin subordinated this to the doc- 
trine of eternal foreordination by free grace, and laid greater 
stress on good works and strict discipline. The Swiss reform- 
ers gave greater scope to the lay element, and started the 
principle of congregational and synodical self-government and 
self-support. The Lutheran movement cultivated a strong, 
trustful, inward, mystic style of piety. With them the science 
of theology, biblical and historical research, and the deepest 
problems of philosophy and religion have received attention. 
Out of the Reformed movement, with its self-discipline, lib- 
erality, energy and enterprise, a God-fearing, manly, independ- 
ent, heroic type of character was produced, which not only car- 
ried the gospel to all heathen lands and new colonies, but sent 
an army of martyrs to the prison and the stake. The Re- 
formed theology includes the French Huguenots, the English 
Puritans, the Scotch Covenanters, and the Waldenses in Pied- 
mont. 
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With Calvin, we find the source of this movement like a 
fountain in its purity. He made the Bible the sole standard 
of doctrine—i.e., the Spirit of God gives an insight into what 
is there set forth and a conviction of the truth of the gospel. 

George Fox, in his “ Journal,” writes: “The Holy Scriptures 
were given forth by the Spirit of God; and all people must first 
come to the Spirit of God in themselves, by which they might 
know God and Christ. ... For, as the Spirit of God was in 
them that gave forth the Scriptures, so the same Spirit must 
be in all them that come to understand the Scriptures. .. .” 
With Calvin things were true because they were in the Bible; 
with Fox, they were in the Bible because they were true. 

Calvin taught that faith is the instrument by which men 
lay hold of Christ; so that with his righteousness the man 
appears in God’s sight as righteous. George Fox taught that it 
was the secret and special operations of the inward light that 
united men to Christ and made them members of his body. 

Calvin shared with the Reformers of his time the Augus- 
tinian theory as opposed to Pelagianism, which they believed 
partook of the errors of the medieval system, and especially 
the doctrine of merit. The two systems differed in their idea 
of the relation of God to creation, and especially to man. 

(1) The Augustinians believed that the divine energy is per- 
petually needed and forever exerted. The Pelagians believed 
that the world and man were furnished at the start with in- 
herent powers sufficient for self-movement and self-guidance. 

(2) The Augustinians looked upon freedom as the union of 
the human will with divine law, the result of which is volun- 
tary yet spontaneous obedience, where freedom and necessity 
coalesce. The Pelagians, on the other hand, considered true 
freedom as the power of personal election, in which the power 
of contrary choice is always present. They recognized no help- 
less slavery of the will. ... 

(3) The Augustinians considered character as a single 
dominating principle, either morally good or morally bad... . 
With the Pelagians character was a series of acts, a mass or 
collection or a congress of traits, some of them right and some 
of them wrong... . 

(Toward which of the above theories do we find our trend of 
thinking inclined? To what extent has experience or prejudice 
or insight been the cause?) 

Calvin inclined to agree with Augustine, and with his fol- 
lowers worked out the doctrine of election and predestination. 
In Calvin’s mind this resulted from his sense of the exaltation 
of God. He believed that all men were in such bondage to 
sin that God alone can save them; that is, the will of man is 
free to sin, but unable to become holy. Of himself man can do 
nothing; with God all things are possible. Man’s nature needs 
God’s nature to be complete. This, Calvin believed, was given 
only to a few, the elect. Predestination is not as clearly de- 
fined in Calvin’s writings as it is among those of his followers. 

Calvin laid great emphasis upon the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. By its secret and special operations he believed that 
men were united to Christ and made members of his body 
through faith. By the operations of the same spirit Calvin be- 
lieved that men are made partakers of Christ’s death and 
resurrection. so that the old man is crucified with him, and 
they are raised to a new life, a life of righteousness and holi- 
ness. 

Calvin also held that out of faith proceeded repentance, which 
is the turning of our life to God, and consists in the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh and a vivication of the spirit. 

The followers of Calvin emphasized the mortification of the 
flesh; it became a characteristic of Puritanism; the followers 
of George Fox emphasized the vivication of the spirit, . . . ex- 
cept as they came under the Puritanic influence. 

Topics ror Discusston.—Can these two tendencies be sepa- 
rated in the life of the sincere Christian? Are they like the 
diastole and systole of the heart? The history of the idea of 
Election; of Predestination. 

REFERENCES:—Schaff’s “History of the Christian Church,” 
Vol. VII. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS AT THE GUILD. 


There was a generous response to my appeal in the INTELLI- 
GENCER just before Christmas, $79.50 having been sent us, with 
which we bought coal, ‘shoes, clothing, bedding. We sent out 
21 dinners, and delicacies to some sick people, one of whom has 
since gone to her heavenly home. She said it was the very 
nicest Christmas she had ever had, which is pleasant to remem- 
ber, as it was her last one with us. The dinners were sent most- 
ly to widows and old people. The market men let us have 
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everything at wholesale prices. A woman who earns her liv- 
ing by making pies made them five cents cheaper, so as 
to have a share in the good work. The boy who carried some 
of the baskets to the sick ones came back with glowing cheeks 
and dancing eyes. “I have had the very ‘ goodest’ time in all 
my life. I did not know that doing for others made one so 
happy. I hope you will let me help you again.” One woman 
whose rent was paid said she had courage to go on again. 
With most cordial thanks, 
EmiLy WILBUR, Superintendent. 
Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 151 Fairmount Ave. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


At the regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific So- 
ciety on Third-day evening, First month 10th, Joseph Wharton 
gave an interesting address on science, and particularly on 
earthquakes. As the meeting was the first to be held in the 
new Chemistry Hall, Joseph Wharton spoke of the great ad- 
vancement of science in recent years, and of the grand privi- 
lege that the students at Swarthmore have in studying chem- 
istry in a thoroughly equipped laboratory. He spoke of the 
relation between the occurrences of the earthquakes and those 
of the eruptions of voleanoes. He stated that while in our 
part of the world earthquakes are nearly unknown occurrences, 
in some parts they are daily felt. He mentioned the delicate 
‘instruments, one of which is in Miss Cunningham’s observatory 
that registers the occurrences of earthquakes throughout the 
worid. 

Following the meeting, which was very largely attended, the 
Chemistry Hall was open for the first public inspection since 
its completion. 

On Fifth-day morning E. J. Woodbury, of Boston, delivered 
an illustrated lecture on “ The Fire Hazard of Electricity.” He 
is connected with the Bell Telephone Company, and his talk 
was principally about telephone construction and its dangers. 
He mentioned the fact that the telephone is the only electric 
apparatus that can be used by anybody without danger. He 
spoke of the improvement of the carrying of telephone wires 
underground, over the rial lines in congested cities, thus les- 
sening the danger of starting fires. He said that the Bell tele- 
phone was used in 26,000 places in the United States, using 
four million miles of wire. : 

The topic at the college Bible Class on First-day morning 
was “The State of Mind of Jesus as He Realized His Messiah- 
ship.” 

Dr. ©. Edward Janney spoke in the First-day meeting. He 
chose for his text, “ But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Following this, Prof. J. Russell Hayes and Dr. Holmes spoke 
briefly. H. 8S. T. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held on First month 9th. One interesting fea- 
ture of the evening was the presentation to the Association 
of an excellent framed picture of Isaac H. Hillborn, which had 
been procured through contributions from the various First- 
day Schools in and near Philadelphia. The peculiar appropri- 
ateness of such a gift coming from the First-day School chil- 
dren was commented upon, and much appreciation expressed 
of the efforts of the donors, and the instigator of the gift, Ellis 
W. Bacon. 

A very earnest and helpful paper, “ Individuality,” was given 
by Ellis W. Bacon, and was followed by an unusually free and 
animated discussion. This paper is to be found on another 
page of the INTELLIGENCER of this issue. The meeting closed 
with an informal reception. 


CAROLINE FARREN CoMLy, Secretary. 





ABINGTON, PA._-A meeting of the Friends’ Association was 
held in Abington Meeting-house on First month 8th, 1905. A 
Scripture reading by Rachel S. Martin opened the meeting, 
and Elizabeth R. Cox gave a recitation from one of the early 
chapters in “Ben Hur.” Cynthia G. Bosler read a poem en- 
titled “ The Queries,” by Rachel W. Shallcross. Following this 
was the correspordent’s report, by Anna C. Parry, and Profes- 
sor Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, addressed the 
meeting on the general subject of “ Democracy.” There was 
much food for thought in what he said. He dealt exhaustively 
with the race, labor and class questions, and closed with the 
statement that there is no training in the world equal to that 


of responsibility. Jennie C. Saunders gave a concise and in- 
teresting report of the Conference of Friends’ Associations held 
in Trenton, and Jennie Davis made a few further remarks on 
the subject. An open letter from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and addressed to Young Friends’ Associations, was read, and 
the subject held for consideration. The meeting then ad- 
journed to meet again Second month 12th, 1905. 

IsRAEL HALLOWELL, President. 

ELIZABETH H. Smita, 

Secretary for the day. 





CuEesTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its regular 
meeting First month 13th, at the meeting-house, with satis- 
factory attendance. 

The program of exercises began with an excellent paper on 
current events, by Joel H. Phipps, touching on Mormonism. 
fall of Port Arthur, temperance, and Lawson’s articles on 
“ Frenzied Finance. 

Notes by the way to St. Louis Exposition and return were 
interestingly related by Irvin D. Wood; his descriptions of the 
trip, with side views, filled a pleasant half hour. 

Katherine M.-Stevenson supplemented his talk with ob- 
servations of her visit to the Fair. 

The meeting closed with impressive silence. 


SARAH B. Fiircrart, Corresponding Secretary. 


Bysberry, Pa.—The last meeting of Byberry Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held on First month Ist, 1905, with a good attend- 
ance. The newly-elected officers were in their places, John 
Wood, Jr., as president, and Gertrude Tomlinson as secretary. 
Elizabeth P. Bonner read at the opening the 5th chapter of St. 
John, following which the minutes of the last meeting were 
read. An appeal for partly-worn clothing for the Southern 
schools was read, coming from Sarah C. James; an appeal for 
increase of interest in FRrenps’ INTELLIGENCER and Scattered 
Seeds was also read. 

“The Habit of Happiness” was then read by Florence De- 
laney, and attention was turned to considering the reports of 
the recent Friends’ Association Conference at Trenton, N. J. 
Ida R. B. Edgerton reported the morning session very fully and 
well, informally alluding to the particular points, along socio- 
logical lines, which appealed to her. 

The afternoon session was presented in a written report by 
Anna B. Hawkins, another of the delegates. It is encouraging 
to note that all of Byberry’s five delegates were present at the 
conference, others not delegates also attending. The question, 
“What is the greatest service man can render God ?” was an- 
swered by Arabella Carter in a short paper, in which she felt 
man’s highest, best service was the perfection of the individual 
as a preliminary to other, greater service. She enlarged some- 
what along this line, quoting opinions of others regarding the 
necessity of the man being first, before and beyond the deeds 
accomplished. This was followed by remarks by Rachel John- 
son, 

Ida R. B. Edgerton then gave a most excellent “current 
topic” review. In this (which had been postponed from the 
previous meeting) she dwelt upon the liberal movement in 
Russia; mentioned the longest wireless telegraph message, 105 
miles long; the splendid work of the Phipps Institute; condi- 
tions in Louisiana, and in Norway and the Philippines; cotton 
situation in England; the coming of a Sabbath for France; the 
recent W. C. T. U. convention in Philadelphia; the progress of 
the peace movement; of local option in Ohio, ete. She closed 
by saying the year 1904 was not marked by any great dis- 
covery, but by progress along the lines of discoveries already 
made. 

The paper was discussed by Annie L. Croasdale and by Na- 
thaniel Richardson, who spoke of the liberation of the Filipinos 
from the rule of the Spanish Friars. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned to meet Third 
month 5th. A. C. 





Newtown, Pa.—The Association met at the home of George 
C. Worstall on the evening of First month 4th. The exercises 
were opened with scripture reading by the president. After 
the reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting, as, also, 
the minutes of the meeting held at Yardley, under the care of 
the Newtown Friends’ Association, the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee was given. With the exception of the change 
of one or two named on the Executive Committee, the officers 
for the ensuing year remain the same. There seemed to be a 
remarkable failure in regard to the preparation of the papers 
as appointed for the evening, only one being able to respond. 
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Elizabeth G. Stapler, in response to the question, “Have we 
been guilty as a Society of too much individuality ?” summed 
up in a paper of thoughtful and conscientious reasoning, “ that 
from a religious view individualism had been needed to hold 
inviolate the principals and testimonies so dearly bought by 
the devoted men and women of the nineteenth century, and 
that we had not been guilty of too much individuality.” There 
was considerable expression in regard to the individualism of 
the past as compared with the present, participated in by 
George L. Maris, Franklin Packer and Edward Hutchinson. 

Thaddeus S. Kenderdine gave a very full report of the morn- 
ing session of the General Conference of the Young Friends’ 
Associations, held at Trenton, quoting largely from the address 
of the speaker, Carl Kelsey, “On the Relation of a Meeting to 
the Social Conditions of Its Neighborhood,” and of the discus- 
sion which followed. 

Franklin Packer reported the proceedings of the afternoon 
session, which was conducted by J. Russell Smith, subject, 
“The Problem of Giving.” A live discussion followed the all- 
absorbing and problematic theme which this report from the 
conference had opened. Franklin Packer thought every town 
or locality should have an organization especially to look after 
such doubtful cases, else the object of the meeting and the 
labor of the conference workers had failed in result. He also 
read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of Twelfth month 3lst the 
resolutions adopted at the twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Indian Rights Association, held Twelfth month 15th, 1904. 
It was the sense of that meeting that the United States Gov- 
ernment was morally and legally bound to perpetuate the 
agreements made in 1897, 1898 and 1902 with the five civilized 
tribes of the Indian Territory to protect them from the in- 
road of the liquor traflic. A resolution was framed by that 
body to call upon the “ Congress of the United States to exe- 
cute such enactments and to secure by constitutional amend- 
ment the permanent enforcement of said agreements.” Frank- 
lin Packer thought that in concurrence with the expressed wish 
of the Indian Rights Association that our members and friends 
write to their different representatives, it would be well for our 
Association and others to appoint committees, and send to our 
members in Congress, asking “ that the bill (H. R. No. 14,749) 
be so amended that adequate provisions be made to rigidly en- 
force the laws prohibiting the sale, barter or giving of intoxi- 
eating liquors in those sections of the States-to-be that are 
commonly known as ‘ Indian country.’” 

The Association being in full sympathy with such action, a 
committee comprising the names of the president and secre- 
tary of the association, and Franklin Packer was appointed to 
prepare such a paper and send without delay to Senator Pen- 
rose. The hour being late, after a few minutes’ silence, the 
Association adjourned without the usual roll-call. 

a as 


Ristne Sun, Mp.—West Nottingham Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met on the afternoon of the lst—New Year’s Day. The 
meeting was opened by the president reading a selection from 
the Outlook entitled, “ Happiness.” 

Happiness, it was said, is not something hidden at a dis- 
tance, but is always close at hand if we wish to make it ours. 

It is something we seldom think of, because our thoughts 
are busy thinking of others, thus producing and radiating from 
the invisible circles of the heart, happiness unawares. 

Following roll-call and minutes of last meeting was a short 
address by Edwin R. Buffington. “A Little Trip to Palestine ” 
was the subject of his talk, the thoughts upon it having been 
garnered from a book he is now reading, and which were told 
in an interesting manner. He proposes continuing these talks 
along the same line of travel each Sabbath for a certain period 
of time. 

The subject assigned James Lynch was, “Is There Any Harm 
in Reading the Sunday Newspapers ?” In his absence it was 
answered in the reading of a paper written and forwarded by 
him. He thought there was no harm in reading any literature, 
so long as it did not interfere with the spiritual growth. 

In discussing the subject it was said there could be no harm, 
so long as we read them to a profitable extent. We should 
read those things that are helpful, and discard the objection- 
able things; that we should not saturate our minds with 
trashy literature when it should be filled with better things; 
that they become harmful when read solely to the neglect of 
good books. 

Another thought that the majority of the daily papers should 
find their way to the scrap basket, as it only requires about 
fifteen minutes usually to digest the desirable part they con- 
tain, yet if they were not as the majority of people desired 
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they would not be edited, it is for us to educate the people to 
a higher standard of thinking and a desire for better things. 

“Is it right for railroads to carry freight as well as pas- 
sengers on the Sabbath ?” was a question assigned Brinton 
Nichols, who said he felt it was not right for us to do these 
things on the Sabbath day which might have been done the 
day before, although the man who handles the throttles of the 
engine can be a good man. 

“Is too much stress placed upon the observance of the 
Sabbath to the exclusion of the other six days of the 
week ’” was answered in a very interesting paper prepared 
and read by Belle H. Haines, which contained this thought: 
That according to our Quaker doctrine, as we understand it, is 
that within our hearts is our Sabbath each and every day of 
the week. Each and every day is a day for spiritual fruit- 
age, a day to grow better, to live nearer to the great unseen, 
intelligent forces within. It is only by well-defined labor, and 
at stated periods, with just as stated periods for rest, thought 
and recreation of our spiritual forces that man becomes his 
best. I am not a believer in the Chicagonian Sabbath, neither 
would we have the Blue Laws of New England enforced upon 
us; but we would have the “golden mean,” with six days of 
earnest, honest labor, with one day for rest and thought ob- 
served by all, and strict observance of the injunction of Jesus 
granted to us, “that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath.” 
He would further have taught in our Sabbath and secular 
schools the ten commandments, and upon this one have stress 
laid upon each part equally; the first part should be modified by 
individual, physical and mental conditions, and the last by the 
injunction of the Great Teacher. Then I think a true concep- 
tion would take the place of the false standard now held. At 
the close of this, time was allotted for individual expression, 
after which the association closed with the usual silence. 


JANETTE REYNOLDS, Cor. Sec. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Thomas §S. Gibbs on Twelfth month 23d, 1904. 
The meeting was opened with the reading of the 24th Psalm. 
Nineteen members responded to roll-call, some with appropriate 
sentiments. 

The literary exercises were opened by Sara Biddle, who read 
from the Discipline the portion on “ Conversation and Conduct.” 
Elizabeth A. Scott then read the paper read at the Toronto 
Conference by Bertha L. Broomell, entitled, “ Opportunities of 
Young Friends of the Present Day.” Franklin 8S. Zelley then 
read an interesting paper, the subject being, “ What is Meant 
by Being True to Thyself ?” S. Anna Biddle gave some cur- 
rent topics, followed by a voluntary reading by Edith S. Gibbs, 
entitled, “ Christmas Day.” 

After a period of silence, the meeting adjourned to meet at 
the home of Elizabeth A. Scott on First month 20th, 1905. 


Bessize E. BuNTING, Secretary. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the residence of Joel and Mary E. Borton. After the 
usual silence, 8. Frances Moore gave the opening reading, en- 
titled “ The Christmas Fairy,” by Elizabeth Powell Bond. 

Minutes of last meeting were read and accepted and unfin- 
ished business taken up. The report of Woodstown Flower 
Mission Work was given by Carrie P. Andrews; also the full 
second annual report of all Friends, both showing the great 
amount of good, worthy labor done in this field of work, which 
brings comfort and happiness to so many poor souls. Alice 
Borton gave a very full and interesting report of the Confer- 
erce held at Trenton, which was followed by remarks and ques- 
tions. It being near Christmas, the program consisted of some 
music, reading, by Annie P. Flitcraft on “Christmas,” and 
Elise Peterson recited “The Mystic’s Christmas.” After 
wishing all a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, meet- 
ing then adjourned. 

MABEL E. Davis, Secretary pro tem. 


NEw YORK AND BrROOKLYN.—At the first meeting of the 
new year officers were elected for 1905 as follows: President, 
Charles McDowell; vice-president, John W. Raymond; secre- 
tary, Percy Russell; corresponding secretary, Agnes R. Russell; 
treasurer, Franklin Noble; Executive Committee, Harriet Cox 
McDowell, Walter Haviland, Harry M. Haviland. 

After the disposal of other business, Emily Atkinson read 
a paper on John Calvin, reviewing his life from boyhood up. 

In the discussion the first speaker said, in explanation of 
such stern doctrine as Calvin’s that there was the greatest 
corruption at that time in religious as well as in secular life, 
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and, seeing wickedness on every hand, it is not strange that 
they should get the idea that sin is part of the nature of man. 
Another said he couldn’t understand what Calvin meant by 
asking men to behave themselves. How, if men are predes- 
tined, can there be any doctrine regarding conduct? And he 
thought this doctrine did not deserve to be called a religion. 
A visiting Friend said that those calling themselves Calvinists 
did not make a religion of the doctrine of predestination, but 
that they are much better than their creed, and in fact have 
been among the strongest teachers of religion. He classed 
Calvin among the greatest statesmen of his time, and thought 
it worthy of note that Calvinists have lately united in erecting 
a monument to Servetus. 

The next speaker thought that when those old worthies first 
considered the idea of a universal overruling power they natur- 
ally endowed him with human attributes of a kingly sort, 
though immeasureably greater in every way. They thought him 
to have an all-seeing eye and to know things, past, present and 
to come. Therefore, he must know which of his earthly children 
Would reach the heavenly state and which would fail. Hence 
the doctrine of predestination, which has led to so much that 
seems to us absurd. 

Another, referring to the present-day teaching that we are 
destined to progress, asked, Then why are we striving? Never- 
theless he considered it our duty to help along this progressive 
movement. 

The last speaker said Calvin did great harm in burning Ser- 
vetus because of the latter’s scientific attainments. He had 
already discovered the circulation of blood in the lungs, and 
was on the point of discovering the circulation in the body. 
As to predestination, he thought there was great danger of 
getting dizzy from thinking of this doctrine, and that the best 
thing to do is to forget all about it, as Calvin himself very 
often did. Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 

PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Twelfth month llth, at the home of 
Harry Lewis. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
27th Psalm. Nancy Gardner read “The Quaker Boy’s Ser- 
mon,” by J. L. MeCreery. “Sail On” was recited by Willie 
Lewis. Charles Lewis read “Why I Am a Quaker,” by Davis 
Furnas. The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. It was decided to postpone our next time of meeting 
one week that it might not fall on Christmas Day. Sentiments 
were given, and after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

Mary S. Howe Lt, Assistant Clerk. 





PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Nancy Gardner, First 
month Ist. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
22d chapter of Matthew. Martha Haines read “The Peace of 
God,” by Hamilton Mabie. A selection from “The Simple 
Life” was read by Anna, Lewis. Alice Lewis read a “ Christ- 
mas Hymn.” A selection from “The Simple Life” was read 
by George F. Howell. Sanford Campbell told us of the impres- 
sion Charles Wagner’s personality made upon him when he 
heard him speak in Philadelphia. 

Edward Coale spoke of the influence of. Friends upon the 
world. Charles Lewis spoke of the responsibility of each in- 
dividual for the building up his own character. 

Sanford Campbell urged Friends to avoid litigation by trust- 
ing to arbitration. 

Adjourned to meet again First month 8th. 

Mary S. Howe t, Assistant Clerk. 

160 South Madison Avenue. 





CoLtumgvus, O.—The Friends’ Association was held First 
month 8th, 1905, at the home of Alfred Butterworth. Twenty- 
nine members were present. 

Officers for the ensuing year were appointed as follows: 
John E. Carpenter, president; Hannah Davis, corresponding 
secretary; Margaret Stanlan, recording secretary; Executive 
and Program Committee, Charles B. Galbraith, William R. 
Kersey, Wentworth Harned. 

The principal paper was by Emma Smith. This was followed 
by an interesting discussion, in which Professor Harvey Haines, 
Mary Carpenter, Charles Galbraith and others took part. 

The next meeting will be at the home of John and Mary 
Carpenter, 2018 North High Street, Second month 5th. 





Think all you speak, but speak not all you think. 
Thoughts are your own; your words are so no more. 

Where Wisdom steers, wind cannot make you sink. 
Lips never err when Wisdom keeps the door. 


EACH AND ALL 


Little thinks, in the field, yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down; 

The heifer that lows in the upland farm, 
Far-heard, lows not thine ear to charm; 

The sexton, tolling his bell at noon, 

Deems not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with ‘delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 

All are needed by each one; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 


1 thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky; 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched the graceful maid, 

As ’mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to bis hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage;— 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 


Then I said, “I covet truth; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth: ” 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violet’s breath; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity; 

Again | saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird; 
Beauty through my senses stole; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 


—R. W. Emerson, (Reprinted by permission of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


Wisdom is above price. Gold cannot buy intelligence. But 
it is often said, “ Money will buy food, clothing, and shelter.” 
Even this is not always so. Tribes of men exist who, with 
the wealth of the world in their hands, could not secure for 
themselves one loaf of wholesome bread, one comfortable, 
beautiful garment, nor one clean white pillow on which to rest. 
Perhaps it is not money that secures these lesser blessings. 


Our country is prosperous and delightful. Does mere money 
make it so?—Sunday School Times. 





INK AND PAPER FOR RECORDS. 


The Library and Printing Committee [London], having had 
their attention drawn to the question of the permanence of 
type-written documents, consulted our Friend Silvanus P. 
Thompson on the subject. He reports that the violet and 
green inks, frequently employed in typing, are usually made 
from aniline dyes, and, so far from being permanent, may be 
expected to fade in a few years. The copies made by impres- 
sions from a carbon transfer paper are, however, much more 
durable and may be trusted not to fade. The quality of the 
paper used is also of great importance. Thick, spongy papers, 
mostly made of wood pulp, will go to dust within twenty-five 
years at most. Much to be preferred is a hard-surfaced thin 
paper, guaranteed to be made from linen rags. In view of the 
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importance to posterity of tHe preservation of official docu- | power of meeting the demands which it justly makes. It not 
ments, the meeting for sufferings intends to press these con- | only gives him a richer manheod, it creates in him a finer citi- 
siderations upon quarterly and monthly meetings.—British | zenship.—President Thwing, in Review of Reviews. 

Friend. 


CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
WHAT COLLEGE DOES FOR THE AMERICAN JAPAN. 


a 
BOY. Of the changes which have been taking place in Japanese life 

In the enriching of one’s life a father sending his son to | two especially need to be mentioned: the growth of tolerance 
college may give a special value to the word friendship. For | and the gradual acceptance by the thinking public of the prin- 
it is a word most significant in the college language. I have | ciple that religion is a power for social reform and for charac- 
known a wise father to say, “I will send my boy to college | ter building. 
even for the sake of the friendships he will make!” College As for tolerance, it is an undeniable and noteworthy fact 
friendships! What a world of love, of associations, and of | that the Buddhists of Japan are coming to the view-point from 
associates they open! They are wrought into literature, as ' which they see that Buddhism and Christianity possess certain 
well as into life. The greatest poem of the last century com- | common points of interest, and that Christianity should no 
memorates a college friendship. There are no friends so nat- | longer be attacked merely on the ground of its being a foreign 
ural, so genuine, so warm, so true, so satisfying, as those | religion. They have learned to pay respect to the beliefs of 
formed in college. In life’s failures, college friends are the | their fellow-men and to listen to views in which they cannot 
ones who still love us. In life’s triumphs, their congratula- | share either without becoming enraged or without necessarily 
tions give the most contentment. The father may, indeed, well | implying acquiescence by their silence. In recent years we 
think of the friends whom he will give to his son by opening | have heard less of the annoyance to public Christian meetings 
to him the college doors. which was frequently perpetrated in former years. 

But the father will also learn that through the college he Besides developing a principle of tolerance, many thinking 
is able to fit his son not only for self-knowledge and a knowl- | men in Japan have come to believe that a nation is weak with- 
edge of life, but also for the richest service to the community. | out some of the powerful moral ideals such as are held in 
His son will become a better citizen by reason of his academic | great religions, especially in Christianity. Nothing, perhaps, 
residence. I do not fail to recognize that the impression pre- | has been more potent to exhibit the weakness and corruption 
vails that the so-called higher education may so lift the man | of Japanese life, which has not a strongly moral religion to 
above the uneducated that he is unwilling to try to be of com- | sustain it, than were the “text-book scandals” which became 
mon public service. Neither do I fail to recognize the fact that | »rominent during Dr. Hall’s stay in Japan. Religion is gradu- 
education refines the taste as well as informs the judgment. | ally being recognized as a power that may give deep meaning 
I am painfully aware that examples can be found of graduates | and strength to our lives and that may deliver us from 
who seem to glory in their remoteness and aloofness from | degradation. In Tokyo even a newspaper man has given ad- 
common interests. But notwithstanding all such conditions dresses on the immortality of the soul. Christian schools have 
and examples, the fact remains that a college education usually | more applicants for admission now than a year ago. The prob- 
not only prepares a man to be of better service to the people, | able reason is that the government schools in many cases have 
but also inspires him with a wish to be of better service. The | been managed by scandalous men who are not fit to educate 
education opens bis eyes to opportunities to which he would | the youth of the country morally and spiritually.—Professor 
otherwise have been blind. It gives to him breadth and depth | Masami Hino (Professor of Philosophy in the Dashisha, Kyoto, 
of sympathy with the community, as well as increases his | Japan), in The Interior. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | Ast mo. 20th (6th-day ).—First lecture Ist mo. 22d (lst-day).—Bible study 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. | in Friends’ School Course, Baltimore, in | meeting in Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia.— | Park Place Meeting House, at 8 p.m. | Meeting House, at 7.30 p.m., addressed 
| 

| 


; . Hamilton Wright Mabie on “Culture for | by President Henry Churchill King, of 
Urder care of Philadelphia Monthly Oberlin College; subject, “ Jesus’ —. 
Motives to Living.” 


| To-day.” 
Meeting: oe 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; | Ist mo. 22d (l1st-day).— Young 
| Friends’ Association Class in Practical 
| Philanthropy, in auditorium, at 2.30 
| p-m. 


First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: | Ist mo, 22d (l1st-day).—Fairhill Meet- 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. | ing, Philadelphia, will be attended by 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;  First-day | Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, | 
School, 9.30 a.m. | at 3.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, | 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 | 
p-m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 


Ist mo. 22d (1st-day).—New York and 
Brooklyn Young Friends’ Association, 
Fifteenth and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York, at 8 p.m. General subject, Torch- 
bearers; subject for evening, “Galileo,” 
paper by Edward Cornell. 


(Continued on page iii.) 


ARING for your health, and study- 
ing simple, everyday economy, 
you will see to it that no baking pow- 


Dat ich Steet and Rather der but the Royal enters your kitchen. 
ace (between Second an i ve- 
Brooklyn.—Schermerhora Street (be- The low-grade, cheap powders contain 
hae ee alum and lime and injuriously affect 
Washington City.— : 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. the stomach and kidneys. 
Chicago.— 
aionann Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











